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HE Fiftieth Anniversary fund has 


reached $8,744.50 (January 29). 
Twenty-two states have contributed. 


Public libraries from Lancaster, Mas- 
sachusetts, to Susanville, California, and 
from Grand Rapids, Minnesota, to Gal- 
yeston, Texas, have responded. Personal 
checks have come from John Ashurst 
and Walter Brown. Individual mem- 
bers of the Library Board of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, have made personal con- 
tributions in addition to an appropria- 
tion from the Library. A gratifyingly 
large number of contributions have come 
from small libraries. 

Members of the faculty of The New 
York Public Library School have sent 
personal checks to the Fund. Through 
the president, the Chicago Library Club 
have expressed their interest by a sub- 
stantial check. 

One school librarian writes: “. . .I 
took the Bulletin to the Business Office 
and had them send $25.00 of our yearly 
funds which are but $300.00 towards 
the Fiftieth Anniversary. . . . I will 

. turn your letter over to the Com- 
munity Library. . . . They might en- 
joy contributing. . . .” 

R. R. Bowker sends a check “with 
best wishes for the success of the 
A. L. A. and the jubilee year.” 

The F. W. Faxon Company, Gaylord 
Brothers, H. R. Huntting, the Library 
Bureau (Los Angeles), C. V. Ritter and 
G. E. Stechert Company are listed 
among our contributors. 

The Library of the North Carolina 
College for Women, the Dartmouth Col- 
lege Library and Drexel Institute have 
also sent checks. 

The Michigan Library Association 
hopes to publish a history of Michigan 
libraries in honor of this jubilee year. 


The President of the District of Co- 
lumbia Library Association has assured 
us of co-operation. 


The New York (State) Library As- 
sociation is a contributor. 

In the past few weeks, nine Commis- 
sions have pledged state aid to the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary Celebration. Among 
them are Alabama, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Texas and Wisconsin. 

CHINESE LIBRARIES 

Dr. Bostwick has received advices 
from Peking, China, which indicate the 
complete success of his recent efforts to 
have part of the returned Boxer Indem- 
nity Fund used for library extension 
and improvement in China. The China 
Foundation for Education and Culture, 
consisting of five Americans and ten 
Chinese members, which is the body 
that will administer the returned indem- 
nity, has just made a grant of $500,000 
gold for a national library in Peking. 
The Chinese Government has granted a 
site for the new building in the western 
part of the Winter Palace grounds and 
has agreed to be responsible for half of 
the expense of administration for ten 
years. It will also turn over to the new 
library, as a nucleus of its book collec- 
tion, the books now under the care of 
the Peking Library, which formed part 
of the Imperial collection in the Forbid- 
den City. This places the new National 
Library in a commanding position at the 
outset of its career, and the interest 
taken in it by the newly-formed Library 
Association of China makes it certain 
that it will be administered according to 
the latest and best methods. 

Dr. Bostwick is also informed that 
the China Foundation will establish six 
other libraries in various parts of the 
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Chinese Republic, all of which will con- 
tain books in English and other lan- 
guages as well as in Chinese. This in- 
dicates that the experiment advocated by 
him of “demonstration libraries” for the 
spread of popular education is to be un- 
dertaken in earnest. 

The new National Library to be erect- 
ed at Peking is to have a Board of Trus- 
tees composed of nine members—three 
from the China Foundation, adminis- 
tering the returned Boxer Indemnity, 
three from the Ministry of Education, 
and three elected by these six. This 
Board has now organized and begun its 
work by choosing for director of the 
library, Dr. Liang Chi Chao, usually re- 
garded as the chief scholar in China and 
one of the most effective political writers 
in Chinese journalism. Dr. Liang, as 
tutor to the Emperor Kwang Hsu, was 
instrumental in inducing him to issue 
his celebrated reformatory edicts, which 
resulted in his downfall. Dr. Liang was 
forced to flee to Japan, but from that 
country carried on a crusade against the 
Manchu regime which had a large share 
in bringing about its downfall. 

The Board of Trustees, according to 
one report, is also to establish four pop- 
ular branch libraries in Peking, although 
another report says that these are to be 
operated, not by the new National Li- 
brary but by the Ministry of Education 
only. The establishment of other libra- 
ries throughout China has not been def- 
initely decided upon by the Foundation, 
but those who advocate this measure are 
leaving no stone unturned to see that it 
is made a part of the new library pro- 
gram. 





The A. L.A. Committee on Classifi- 
cation has under consideration an ex- 
pansion to 359, Naval Science. 


P. L. Windsor reports that 342 of the 
500 alumni and former students of the 
University of Illinois Library School 
are A. L. A. members. 


BOOKS FOR EUROPEAN LIBRARIES 

The Committee on Books for Foreign 
Countries has rendered its report of the 
$5,000 granted by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. To ascer- 
tain the needs, an authoritative list of 
recent publications was forwarded to 
selected institutions in 13 European 
countries. The replies were carefully 
checked ; English publications requested 
were sent directly through a London 
agent, American publications through 
the Bureau of International Exchange 
at Washington. Except for a few out- 
of-print books, the Committee was able 
through this fund to meet every request. 
The publications have gone in the main 
to university libraries, some to national 
and state libraries, technical school li- 
braries, etc. Of the $5,000 more than 
$4,800 was spent for books, less than 
$200 for administrative expenses. 


A life membership in the A. L.A. 
presented to Carl H. Milam, secretary, 
by the A. L. A. Headquarters staff on 
January 11 is the first life membership 
to be subscribed for in 1926.- 


EXECUTIVE BOARD ACTION 

Twelve numbers of the A. L. A. Bul- 
letin will be issued in 1926—ten news 
numbers in addition to the Handbook 
and Proceedings. This change was au- 
thorized by the Executive Board during 
the Midwinter conference. 

The Board requested the President to 
attend the meeting of the Southeastern 
Library Association at Signal Mountain, 
near Chattanooga, in April; appointed a 
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special committee to co-operate with the 
American Face Brick Association in its 
plans for conducting a contest for a 
small branch library building ; instructed 
the Treasurer to transfer the balance in 
the Books for Everybody Fund and any 
further payments to this Fund to the 
Endowment Funds; and accepted an in- 
vitation to hold the 1927 Conference of 
the A. L. A. in Toronto. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION 

The Committee on Library Extension 
at its meeting December 30, decided that 
its first task is to determine how many 
people are without library service, and 
where they are. Statistics of the num- 
ber and location of tax-supported and 
privately supported libraries, of county 
libraries, the total tax support, circula- 
tion, number of volumes, are to be col- 
lected. Canada is to be included and 
the territories and outlying possessions 
of the United States, as well as the 
States. 

The second part of its work is to 
study the application to library extension 
of the various methods which have been 
used for development in other fields, 
such as demonstrations, surveys, field 
agents. A constructive report is then 
to be prepared, embodying the facts up- 
on which the conclusions were based, as 
well as the conclusions, and including a 
program for action. Actual promotion 
work, it was decided, must be deferred 
until the preliminary study is completed. 

The co-operative nature of the work 
was emphasized. Steps had been taken 
at the very beginning to clear informa- 
tion between the Committee and the 
Survey, the Commission on Adult Edu- 
cation. Reports and bulletins of state 
agencies had also been studied. Instead 
of a general questionnaire, individual 





letters had been sent state agencies, ask- 
ing a few specific questions not an- 
swered by the printed matter. These 
are being promptly answered. A close 
relation with the state agencies through 
the League of Library Commissions 
was assured by the makeup of the Com- 
mittee, two members being at present 
officers of the League, another a for- 
mer member, while the Executive As- 
sistant was taken directly from state 
work. The Committee emphasized its 
adherence to the established policy of 
the A. L. A., to work with and through 
existing state agencies. It offered to 
prepare copy for a Handbook of Rural 
Library Service, which the League had 
planned to publish. 

The invitation to hold an open meet- 
ing of the Committee in connection with 
the meeting of the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association, at Signal Mountain, 
in April, was accepted. 





The Y. W. C. A. Book Store of 
Tempe State Teachers College, Tempe, 
Arizona, has ordered 270 copies of the 
Winnetka graded book list, a copy for 
each student enrolled in a certain course. 
The Indianapolis Public Library has 
ordered 24 copies, and the Hillsboro 
County Public Schools, Tampa, Florida, 
25 copies of the Winnetka list. 





Lorado Taft has agreed to prepare a 
course on Sculpture (appreciation) for 
the “Reading with a Purpose” series; 
Frankwood Williams one on Mental 
hygiene; Marguerite Wilkinson, Recent 
English and American poetry; Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, Contemporary Euro- 
pean history; William F. Russell, a 
course on some aspect of education. 
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The Midwinter Library Conference 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, was at- 
tended by 419 persons. 

The A. L. A. Council held three ses- 
sions, all open to members of the Asso- 
ciation ; Executive Board, two sessions ; 
Board of Education, one open meeting 
and one executive session; Business Li- 
brarians, College Librarians of the Mid- 
dle West, Librarians of Large Public 
Libraries, University and Reference Li- 
brarians,* Education Committee,* Edi- 
torial Committee, two sessions each; 
Bibliographical Society of America, Cat- 
alog Section, League of Library Com- 
missions, Library Editors,* Normal 
School and Teachers College Libra- 
rians, Committee on Classification of 
Library Personnel, Library Extension 
Committee,j Fiftieth Anniversary Com- 
mittee, Survey Committee, Readers Ad- 
visers, one meeting each. 

COUNCIL 

December 31, 1925, January 1 and 2, 

1926. 


First Session 
A meeting of the Council of the 
American Library Association was held 
in the Drake hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
Thursday, December 31, 1925, C. F. D. 
Belden, President, presiding. 


Reports on Petition for Business Libra- 
rians Section 

George B. Utley, chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee, appointed at Seattle, to 
consider a petition for a business libra- 
rians section, presented a report of 
progress. He said that Dorsey W. Hyde, 
Jr., had resigned from the Committee 
and that William F. Jacob had been ap- 
pointed in his place. 





* Reports to appear in the March Bulletin. 
¢ Report, p. 21. 
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CHICAGO MIDWINTER MEETINGS 


Library Endowments 


S. H. Ranck, chairman, stated that at 
the Seattle meeting the Committee on 
Library Revenues recommended that the 
Association give a statement to the 
American people as to the opportunities 
that libraries present as possible recip- 
ients of trust or endowment funds. 

Mr. Ranck prefaced his statement 
with data illustrated by charts,* on the 
per capita revenue of 1248 cities having 
a population of 30,000 or more, compar- 
ing library expenditures with expendi- 
tures for other city departments. The 
data showed that library expenditures 
during the past twenty years have not 
kept pace with library development of 
with public expenditures for schools and 
other purposes. 

After considerable discussion as to 
the danger of the reduction of public 
support through the encouragement of 
trust funds, it was recommended that 
the statement be revised, and 

Voted, That further consideration be 


postponed to the Saturday morning . 
Council session. 


Special Council Meeting 


V oted, That the President call a meet- 
ing of the Council at some convenient 
time before next October. 


The meeting adjourned. 
Second Session 


The second session of the Council was 
held at the Drake Friday, January 1, 
1926. President Belden extended good 
wishes for the New Year and asked T. 
W. Koch, Second Vice-President, to 
preside. 








*The charts are reproduced in the Library Jour- 


nal, Jan. 15, 1926. 
¥ The statement as revised will be found on p. 28. 
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Minimum Standards for Summer Courses 
in Library Science 

Mr. Koch announced as the first sub- 
ject for discussion, Provisional Min- 
imum Standards for Summer Courses in 
Library Science. In the absence of 
Adam Strohm, chairman of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, Herbert 
S. Hirshberg was called upon to present 
the report for the Board. Mr. Hirshberg 
brought out the fact that the standards 
for all types of agencies are subject to 
future revision. He defined the four 
types of summer sessions now being con- 
ducted and stated that the Board had at- 
tempted to fit summer courses into the 
general scheme of education for librari- 
anship. 

* The Standards were read in full. 

Mr. Hirshberg then moved that the 
minimum standards for summer courses 
in library science be adopted and the mo- 
tion was seconded. 

The discussion was participated in by 
C. W. Andrews, W. W. Charters, June 
R. Donnelly, Mary E. Downey, W. J. 
Hamilton, Harriet E. Howe, C. B. Les- 
ter, H. L. Leupp, H. F. Marx, Joseph- 
ine A. Rathbone, C. H. Stone, H. B. 
Van Hoesen, P. L. Windsor and Har- 
riet A. Wood. 

Ernest C. Richardson stated that the 
discussion had made clear that the stand- 
ards in principle were acceptable to the 
Council. He therefore suggested that 
they be adopted leaving to the discre- 
tion of the Board the rephrasing of 
statements that had been discussed. It 
was 

Voted, That the Minimum Standards 
for Summer Courses in Library Science 


be adopted. 

Mr. Koch then called upon Dr. Char- 
ters who spoke on the Curriculum Study. 
He stated that the subjects now being 


studied are cataloging (including clas- 
sification) and circulation work, selected 
partly on the basis of timeliness and 
partly on the basis of compactness and 
definiteness. The process followed in- 
volves finding out through interviews 
the duties, the best methods of perform- 
ing them, and the knowledge required. 
These facts will furnish the raw material 
for two textbooks to be prepared by ex- 
perts in co-operation with the Editorial 
Committee. The plan is to have the ten- 
tative textbooks tried out next year by 
all agencies willing to co-operate. A re- 
vision prepared from the criticisms re- 
ceived will then be published. The study 
brings out traits as well as duties. The 
traits list will be of use (1) in the selec- 
tion of students; (2) for individual de- 
velopment, (3) in teaching the subject. 


Third Session 
The third sesion of the Council was 


held at the Drake, Saturday, January 2, 
1926. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration 
President Belden recalled the fact that 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Committee had 
agreed that the celebration should have 
three important aspects, a library exhibit 
at the Sesquicentennial, several impor- 
tant Anniversary publications, and a con- 
ference with certain international fea- 
tures to which foreign library delegates 
would be invited. The plans based on 
these recommendations are set forth in 
the A.L.A. Bulletin for December. The 
Fiftieth Anniversary Committee recom- 
mended and the Executive Board ap- 
proved the solicitation of funds to make 

possible an appropriate celebration. 
Mr. Belden said, “The plan is to ob- 
serve 50 years of library progress in 
such ways as will benefit not only the 
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Association as a whole but individual li- 
braries and all members of the library 
profession.” 


Local Library Exhibits 


In addition to the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibit every library, large and small, 
throughout the country will be encour- 
aged to hold an exhibit of its own during 
the Anniversary year, showing the his- 
tory, growth and development of the 
local institution, supplemented, if the li- 
brarian so desires, by posters and plac- 
ards to be supplied by A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. A local exhibit might also in- 
clude such A. L. A. publications as the 
library may possess or desire to acquire. 


Budget 


Two or three months ago Carl B. 
Roden, chairman of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Committee, sent out a letter to 
some 70 librarians to sound out their 
opinion as to the advisability of raising 
$50,000 for the Anniversary observance. 
The replies on the whole were encourag- 
ing although it was generally felt that 
$50,000 was too largeasum. The Exec- 
utive Board accordingly prepared a 
budget on the basis of $35,000, the 
various items of which are given in the 
December Bulletin. (See p. A-29). 


Magazine Publicity 


Publicity plans for the Anniversary 
year include the securing of more library 
articles in popular and professional mag- 
azines and in newspapers than have 
hitherto appeared. The Committee has 
in mind articles of historical character, 
concerning the library movement, de- 
scriptive articles and articles about the 
general and specific activities of libraries, 
to be prepared in some cases by persons 
outside the profession. It is hoped that 
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many librarians will take it upon them- 
selves to write for local, state or na- 
tional periodicals without waiting for the 
impetus to come from A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. The Headquarters Office will 
be glad to assist in placing such ma- 
terial. 


Library Exhibit at the Sesquicentennial 

There has been some uncertainty 
about the Sesquicentennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia, but the Executive Board 
feels that whether that Exposition is 
held on schedule or the year after, a li- 
brary exhibit should be one of the fea- 
tures of the educational building. We 
now have every assurance that the Ses- 
quicentennial Exposition will take place 
in 1926 as originally announced. There 
will probably be at least two aspects of 
the library exhibit. One part will con- 
sist of all or some of the volumes listed 
in the A. L. A. Catalog—1926, suitably 
arranged in an attractive room, the room 
fitted up like a reading room in a library 
with a trained librarian in constant at- 
tendance. The second part of the ex- 
hibit will display in alcoves and sections 
exhibits illustrating the many and varied 
branches of library work. It has also 
been suggested that there be a small 
printing press set up and in operation in 
connection with the exhibit. 


Library Film 

The object of a library film for the 
Fiftieth Anniversary would be to visual- 
ize library activities. The film could be 
used by librarians and societies in vari- 
ous parts of the country who wish to 
promote library extension or develop- 
ment. If the funds are slow in coming 
in, the film probably will be the last item 
to be taken up. 
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There was considerable discussion re- 
garding the value of a film. President 
Belden asked for an informal vote for 
the guidance of the Executive Board. 
Eight expressed themselves as feeling 
that the library film ought to be relegated 
to the background for the present. Nine 
voted for special consideration for the 
library film providing funds are avail- 
able. 


Mr. Roden said that it was the opinion 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary Committee 
that a portion of any fund up to perhaps 
$2,500 should be devoted to the enter- 
tainment of foreign guests, even though 
the money had to be appropriated at the 
expense of the library film; that the film 
was understood to be the last considera- 
ton in the budget, to be produced only if 
the full amount of the budget were col- 
lected. 


Campaign for Funds 


Although the letters soliciting pledges 
and contributions were not mailed until 
very recently and have reached the peo- 
ple during the busy holiday season, the 
Committee has thus far had 35 re- 
sponses. These responses have come 
from libraries, commissions, library 
schools, school libraries, state libraries, 
special libraries, a naval academy and 
two publishers. Pledges already total 
nearly $5,000. If returns continue at 
the present rate the Committee may feel 
assured and reasonably confident that the 
$35,000 will be obtained. 


Expenses of Special Speakers and of Offi- 
cial Delegates from Foreign Countries 
The Fiftieth Anniversary budget, Mr. 

Belden explained, includes an allowance 

for paying the expenses of special 

speakers, if any, and a portion of it 
might be appropriated for the expenses 


of the official delegates from foreign 
countries. 

Josephine A. Rathbone and Arthur E. 
Bostwick expressed the hope that the 
hospitality to foreign delegates would 
surely be a part of the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary plan. President Belden said he an- 
ticipated that ways might be found 
whereby part of the expenses of foreign 
delegates might be met. Frank P. Hill 
suggested that subscriptions be accepted 
for the particular purpose of providing 
hospitality to foreign delegates while in 
this country, and requested that his own 
subscription for $100.00 be accepted. 

M. S. Dudgeon suggested a special 
registration fee of perhaps $10 in order 
to raise money for the unusual expenses 
of the 1926 Conference. 

Carl B. Roden said he believed that 
societies in this country representing 
foreign nations might be glad to con- 
tribute to a fund for entertaining foreign 
delegates and that he considered such a 
source entirely proper. 


Michigan Anniversary Pamphlet 

President Belden announced that the 
Michigan State Library Association and 
State Library have under advisement 
definite plans for the publishing of a 
Fiftieth Anniversary pamphlet contain- 
ing the history of the library movement 
in Michigan. 


1926 Conference Program 


President Belden: “It is generally 
agreed that the Conference Program 
should be inspirational rather than tech- 
nical in character; that the larger as- 
pects of library service should be em- 
phasized this year because of their pub- 
licity value; that the conference should 
perhaps be considered not so much a 
meeting for our own interests and a dis- 
cussion of the details of our work, as a 
program of wide library publicity. The 
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section meetings should accordingly be 
reduced to a minimum. There must be 
at least five general sessions, also a ses- 
sion devoted, in part at least, to giving 
some recognition to the presence of our 
foreign guests.” 

M. J. Ferguson stated that the League 
of Library Commissions had decided to 
forego its individual meeting in order to 
join with the A. L. A. at Atlantic City 
and he expressed the hope that other 
groups would do likewise. 

President Belden expressed the hope 
that other sections would follow this sug- 
gestion and that each section would be 
willing to restrict itself to one session. 


Local Committee at Philadelphia 


Mrs. Anne W. Howland transmitted 
the greetings of the Local Committee at 
Philadelphia and stated that the Com- 
mittee would be very glad to welcome 
the large number of delegates who are 
expected to attend the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Conference. There will be 170 
organizations holding conventions in 
Philadelphia between June and October, 
1926, so that arrangements will neces- 
sarily be somewhat difficult. The Local 
Committee feels its hospitality should 
take the form of an afternoon tea at the 
Historical Society Library rather than 
an evening reception, in order that dele- 
gates may return in comfort to Atlantic 
City. 

Membership Campaign 


Mrs. Howland, as chairman of the 
Membership Committee, urged A. L. A. 
members to check the membership list in 
the A. L. A. Handbook and make a spe- 
cial effort to invite non-members to join 
the Association. She said further that 
it is the plan of the Membership Com- 
mittee to organize by districts within 
each state in order to make the campaign 
as thorough and far-reaching as possible. 
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Film Council of America 


Mrs. Charles E. Merriam of the Film 
Council of America invited A. L. A. 
members to attend the Film Conference 
to be held at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, February 10-12, when the interna- 
tional, sociological, and psychological 
aspects of modern picture films and the 
two proposed federal bills will be dis- 
cussed. 


Classification of Library Personnel 


Fred Telford said that the criticisms 
solicited after the presentation of the 
preliminary report at Seattle had been 
incorporated so far as possible in the re- 
vised Report. Most of the criticisms 
had been in regard to classes of posi- 
tions. 


Mr. Telford: “One of the most im- 
portant changes since July has been the 
redefining of the junior, senior, and prin- 
cipal classes of positions. Another thing 
that is even of greater importance is the 
attempt to fill in a good many of the gaps 
in the classification and compensation 
plans. At Seattle, the report presented 
contained definitions for only seven 
classes of positions and contained ab- . 
breviated definitions for a considerably 
larger number of classes. 


“Those abbreviated definitions have 
proved to be a boomerang. People, for 
some reason, seem to misunderstand 
them. They apparently do more harm 
than good. In this report, those are en- 
tirely omitted. We have complete def- 
initions for 45 classes of positions, sup- 
plemented in 11 cases by 6 exhibits, 
showing the frequency with which these 
positions occur in certain libraries, the 
compensation of the people holding those 
positions in those libraries, their educa- 
tion, their experience, their age, and the 
existing titles. That should be done for 
all the classes of positions, but we didn’t 
do it primarily because it would have 
made the report too bulky to present the 
figures. 
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“In addition to that, we have presented 
in outline practically the complete classi- 
fication plan, giving merely the title of 
the class of position, and also the com- 
pensation that we thought would be 
about right. I use this word ‘about’ ad- 
visedly, because the compensation plan 
has not been submitted to enough criti- 
cism to give us assurance that it is right 
positively or relatively for many of the 
classes of positions. 


“T ought, I think, say something which 
I omitted to say in regard to the report 
as it was presented at Seattle. There 
was no way of telling what particular 
grade of library any individual public 
library belonged to. Miss Rathbone, Mr. 
Compton, and Mr. Lowe took it upon 
themselves to work out the standards for 
determining the grade for any particular 
public library. They also did some work, 
at the same time, for the university, col- 
lege, and normal school libraries, but 
didn’t get far in any group except the 
public libraries. This report, as worked 
out by them, was turned over to me and 
in the definition of the classes of chief 
librarian for public libraries in part 2 of 
the report, there is a note giving the 
standards which the technical staff of the 
Committee, but not the Committee itself, 
think would be proper to observe. 


“Those standards need further revi- 
sion and further testing. We are now 
working out similar standards for col- 
lege, university, high school, and normal 
school libraries. 


“The highly specialized classes of 
positions found in the Library of Con- 
gress are not included. There is no place 
in the classification plan presented for a 
good many of the positions, such as the 
highly specialized positions in the Cleve- 
land Public Library, which has rather an 
unusual type of organization in some re- 
spects. There is no place in the classi- 
fication plan for those positions in spe- 
cial libraries, institutional libraries, or 
even special colleges. 

“At the meeting yesterday afternoon, 
the college and university and reference 
librarians made it clear that unless an 
entirely separate classification is evolved 


for university and college libraries a 
good many of the class definitions will 
have to be radically changed. The uni- 
versity, college, and reference librarians 
are quite insistent that the college degree 
be required for all of the professional 
classes of positions found in university 
libraries. 

“There are no doubt major and minor 
mistakes with regard to pretty important 
details. We feel, however, we have done 
about everything that it is in our power 
to do. 

“We certainly do not ask you to ap- 
prove this report, because it is too im- 
perfect an instrument and the imperfec- 
tions can be remedied. But I do believe 
we have submitted a large enough sam- 
ple so that you may know whether it is 
the sort of thing you want and whether 
it ought to be developed, or whether it 
ought to be dropped. > 


“If the thing is worth while you need 
a committee to take it in charge and keep 
it up to date. That committee should be 
a permanent one, and a small one, geo- 
graphically selected so the members can 
get together occasionally. It is our opin- 
ion that the Committee on Classification 
of Library Personnel should be con- 
tinued with its membership enlarged, as 
was suggested by the university, college, 
and reference librarians yesterday. 

“The Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration is willing to act as a techni- 
cal staff for any such committee and to 
give approximately $1,000 a year in time 
and money to provide for such things as 
postage, forms, questionnaires, clerical 
service, and statistical service. None of 
that money, however, is to be spent in 
the payment for services for professional 
librarians.” 

C. W. Andrews: “I am rising offi- 
cially at the request of the meeting of 
university, college, and reference libra- 
rians yesterday to present to the Council 
their opinion that it is most desirable that 
a more careful discrimination be made 
between specifications and qualifications 
of the service of university, college, and 
reference libraries and that of public li- 
braries. This, I understand, meets the 
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approval of Mr. Telford and Dr. Bost- 
wick.” 


It was 


Voted, That the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Classification of Library 
Personnel endorsing the form and meth- 
od of the investigation made under its 
supervision be approved, without en- 
dorsement of the details of the report of 
the Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration ; and that the Committee be 
requested to make a more careful dis- 
crimination between the qualifications 
necessary for service in university, col- 
lege, and reference libraries and those 
required in public libraries, presenting a 
revised report on these lines to the mem- 
bers of the Council at least two weeks in 
advance of the next meeting ; 

Voted, That the generous offer of the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administra- 
tion to continue its services as technical 
staff be accepted with thanks. 

Voted, That the Council express its 
thanks for the work already performed 
by the Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 


Endowments 


President Belden: “The members of 
the 60 or more A. L. A. committees are 
doing hard, efficient, and constructive 
work, but we have not funds to accom- 
plish the recommendations embodied in 
many of their reports. 

“I have been directed by the vote of 
the Council to call a meeting prior to the 
Philadelphia-Atlantic City conference. 
I should like to suggest to the Program 
Committee of the Council that this meet- 
ing to be called may be an opportune 
time to consider ways and means for 
raising endowments in order that an in- 
come may be made possible, in order 
that many of these recommendations can 
be put into effect.” 


Dr. Hill congratulated the Executive 
Board and the secretary on the selection 
of the Drake hotel for the Midwinter 
meetings and expressed the hope that 
future meetings may be held at the 
Drake. 
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Samuel H. Ranck then presented the 
Address to the American People, with 
revisions stressing the primary responsi- 
bility of the community in maintaining 
tax supported libraries. 


“The American Library Association 
invites the American people to a consid- 
eration of the service which libraries are 
now rendering, and to the possibilities of 
a much greater service, if larger fi- 
nancial means were available for their 
work. Through national, state, county, 
municipal, and endowed public libraries, 
continuous education may be provided 
for all ages and classes of people at a 
very small expense as compared with 
that of their formal education. No less 
important in the economy of daily life 
is the recreational service of libraries. 


“The American Library Association 
believes and declares that the community 
served is primarily and directly respon- 
sible for the financial support of the li- 
brary, as it is for the support of its 
schools. We believe nevertheless that 
through the provision of endowment or 
trust funds, supplementing those re- 
ceived from taxation, the work of libra- 
ries may be greatly extended, enriched, 
and improved. This is especially true of 
funds devoted to the literature of a par- 
ticular subject or the work of a par- ~ 
ticular department of the library. 


“In many communities the municipal 
public library has already been the re- 
cipient of a considerable number of en- 
dowment or trust funds for specific or 
general purposes. The Boston Public 
Library, for example, has nearly fifty 
such funds. In most communities, how- 
ever, trust funds for libraries are almost 
unknown. It is this phase of public 
service that the American Library As- 
sociation especially recommends to the 
consideration of persons of means. 
Funds given for such purposes not only 
continue indefinitely to provide for the 
enlargement of the educational oppor- 
tunities of the people, but they may also 
serve as a splendid memorial for an in- 
dividual or group, carrying as they 
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usually do a name identified with a serv- 
ice that continues through the years. 

“These considerations apply not only 
to tax supported libraries, but also to 
privately endowed libraries giving a 
service free to all and to libraries of col- 
leges, universities, and other educational 
institutions. 

“The American Library Association 
recommends to library boards or others 
responsible for the administration of li- 
braries that the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities of library trust funds be called to 
the attention of their constituency. It also 
suggests that library boards see to it that 
proper legal authority is provided for 
the handling of such trust funds for the 
benefit of their particular library, if such 
authority does not already exist. It may 
be necessary in some states that legisla- 
tion be enacted to enable library boards 
or other municipal authorities to func- 
tion as trustees for the management of 
such funds, so as to carry out the terms 
of a gift or bequest. The development 
of trust funds presents a vast field for 
constructive work on the part of library 
boards. The number, variety, and size 
of trust funds add enormously to the 
dignity and prestige of an institution, 
and especially to a tax supported insti- 
tution. It is most advisable, however, 
that gifts and bequests should be so 
made that changed conditions may be 
properly met in a legal way without de- 
stroying the usefulness and general pur- 
pose of the fund. 

“The American Library Association 
further recommends to all persons con- 
templating the establishment of trust 
funds for library purposes, either by gift 
or bequest, that before creating such 
funds, they consult with the librarian, or 
persons responsible for the administra- 
tion of the library. The utmost care 
should be taken to avoid duplication of 
service, and to make these trust funds 
of the greatest possible use both for the 
present and for the future.” 


Voted, That the Address to the Amer- 
ican People submitted by the Committee 
on Library Revenues be adopted. 


The meeting adjourned. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


At the open meeting on Wednesday, 
December 30, Provisional Minimum 
Standards for Library Training and Ap- 
prentice Classes were discussed. Chair- 
man Strohm spoke briefly on the pur- 
pose of the meeting and asked Miss 
Howe to read the standards. 


Miss Howe first spoke of the work of 
the Subcommittee on training and ap- 
prentice classes which was appointed 
last year by the Board and then read the 
definitions of “training class” and “ap- 
prentice class” from the report which 
was presented at the Saratoga Springs 
conference in 1924 by the Committee on 
Training Class Standards of the Profes- 
sional Training Section. She called at- 
tention to the choice in nomenclature in- 
dicated in the standards: Library Train- 
ing Class and Library Apprentice Class 
or Senior Library Training Class and 
Junior Library Training Class, the lat- 
ter suggestion having been made in the 
report of the round table of Training 
Class Instructors at the same Saratoga 
Springs conference. A preference for 
Library Training Class and Library Ap- 
trentice Class was indicated. 


The provisional standards were read 
and discussed section by section, the fol- 
lowing people participating: Sarah C. 
N. Bogle, G. F. Bowerman, Linda M. 
Clatworthy, June R. Donnelly, Linda A. 
Eastman, W. J. Hamilton, H. S. Hirsh- 
berg, Harriet E. Howe, G. H. Locke, 
P. M. Paine, E. J. Reece, Rena Reese, 
Flora B. Roberts, C. B. Roden, C. E. 
Rush, H. N. Sanborn, Carrie E. Scott, 
Louise Singley, Laura Smith, Adam 
Strohm, Edith M. Tobitt, J. L. Wheeler, 
Adah F. Whitcomb, P. L. Windsor and 
Harriet A. Wood. 
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The standards will be presented again 
after revision in the light of this dis- 
cussion. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Charters 
read an interesting paper on The School 
Library Situation prepared by Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Russell from information fur- 
nished by school authorities in twenty 
American cities. 

Minimum Standards for Summer 
Courses in Library Science which were 
adopted by the Council at its meeting 
on January 1, are being distributed in 
mimeographed* form to institutions 
conducting such courses. Later these 
standards will be prepared for publica- 
tion in the second annual report of the 
Board. 


BUSINESS LIBRARIES 


Two sessions were held on the after- 
noons of January 1 and 2, 1926. At 
the first session, a paper on Library 
Service in Aid of Industry at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan by William War- 
ner Bishop, was read by Edith Thomas 
of the University of Michigan Library 
Extension Service. Mr. Bishop told a 
most interesting story of how the Li- 
brary of the University of Michigan 
has helped business men establish libra- 
ries in their own organizations and has 
continued to co-operate with these li- 
braries after they were established. 

Mr. Bishop’s paper was followed by 
one written by Mrs. Nancy Vaughan, 
Science and Industry Department, Los 
Angeles Public Library, read by Jane 
White, Byllesby Library. Mrs. Vaughan 
sketched the growth of library service 
to business men by the Los Angeles 
Public Library and gave a vivid picture 


*Available upon request of A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, 


of the thorough service now rendered 
to a large industrial city. 


Edith L. Mattson, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago, told of the 
library work of that organization and 
how subsidiary companies were served 
from the Edison library, in a paper en- 
titled Central Station Business Library 
Service. 

At the second session, Christine H. 
Haller of the Business and Commerce 
Division, Detroit Public Library, sketch- 
ed the tremendous business expansion 
in the city of Detroit, and told how the 
Public Library is paralleling it in de- 
veloping library facilities to meet the 
increasing demand for every kind of 
business information. 


Miss Haller’s paper was followed by 
some interesting stories of “Doctor” 
Norman’s experiences in adult educa- 
tion in the Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago. Emily Van Dorn 
Miller told of the work of The Book- 
list in covering business subjects, and 
cordially invited the business librarians 
present to co-operate. A paper on Edu- 
cation for Business Librarianship by 
Julia E. Elliott of Chicago, was read in 
her absence by Ruth G. Nichols, Feder- 
al Reserve Bank, Chicago. 

The two sessions as a whole brought 
out the inter-relation of university, pub- 
lic, and private business libraries in 
meeting the demands for information 
by American business men. 

L. Exrsa Logeser, Chairman. 
Louise B. KRAUvSsE. 


CATALOGERS CONFERENCE 

A Catalogers round table was held 
January 2, to consider the Curriculum 
Study being carried on by Dr. W. W. 
Charters, as applied to cataloging and 
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classification. Eliza Lamb of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was in the chair. 

Unfortunately Dr. Charters was de- 
tained by pressure of work, but his 
place was taken by his assistant, Harold 
F. Brigham. 

Mr. Brigham stated the object of 
the study as a “job analysis of catalog- 
ing carried on along three lines: 1, 
duties ; 2, methods; 3, traits.” He de- 
fined cataloging as the “process of com- 
piling and maintaining, (1) a record 
of, (2) a guide to the use of, a library.” 
He then described the methods used in 
obtaining information as to the prac- 
tice of various types of libraries in 
order to standardize duties and methods 
before preparing textbooks to be used 
on trial for a year in the library schools. 

June Donnelley led in a informal dis- 
cussion criticizing the definition of cata- 
loging given by Mr. Brigham and call- 
ing attention to the fact that the ad- 
visory committee of librarians included 
no person actually engaged in teaching 
cataloging or classification work un- 
less it be Mr. Mitchell. 

As many of those present had not 
previously seen the tentative outline 
used by Mr. Brigham, no definite 
recommendations could be made. 

GERTRUDE FoRSTALL, 
Secretary pro tem 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANS OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST 

The College Librarians of the Middle 
West met on January 1 in joint session 
with the university librarians, and on 
January 2 in a meeting of their group 
only. Mary E. Downey, chairman, and 
Annette P. Ward, Secretary-Treasurer 
were the officers present. 

The first session was devoted chiefly 
to the Telford Report. Further changes 
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were recommended for the next revi- 
sion of the Telford Report. 

The other subjects, considered briefly, 
were: Duplicate Copies of Books. Re- 
sponsibility for Book Selection; on Fa- 
culty or Library? Should libraries 
have Specialists in the Various Fields? 
Annual Inventories in Large Libraries. 
Sufficient Copies of Current Fiction. 

At the second meeting the program 
centered in the discussion of a question- 
naire which had been sent by the Com- 
mittee to 200 colleges of the nine 
states of the Middle West, only about 
60 of which colleges had returned the 
answered questionnaire. The subject 
was Standardization of College Libra- 
ries, and a plea was made for a for- 
ward movement among college libraries 
such as had already been in progress 
among university and public libraries. 
It is hoped that a full report of this 
meeting may be printed. 

The Committee chosen to carry on the 
work of the College Librarians of the 
Middle West for the ensuing year is as 
follows: Betty H. Pritchett, Coe Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, Ia., chairman. Lil- 
lian M. Guinn, Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Peoria, Illinois, secretary-treas- 
urer. Robert E. Stauffer, Mt. Union 
College, Alliance, Ohio. 

ANNETTE P. Warp, 
Secretary-treasurer. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY 
COMMISSIONS 


Projects for library extension were 
discussed at the meeting January 1, 
President Milton J. Ferguson presiding. 
Essae M. Culver reported on the prog- 
ress of the demonstration in Louisiana. 
In order to encourage the organization 
of parish libraries and thus reach the 
rural people, the Commission is offering 
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the loan of 1000 volumes for the first 
year to parishes providing quarters and 
custodian. Four parishes have already 
responded to this offer. 

Clarence B. Lester, speaking on co- 
operation between the League and the 
A. L. A. said it was already a fact: the 
League composed of state units is inter- 
ested in promoting library extension on 
a state-wide basis, the A. L. A. through 
its Library Extension Committee is en- 
gaged in a study of the present extent 
of library service and is dependent on 
state agencies for assistance in this 
study. 

What the League can do to promote 
library development in their respective 
states was discussed by several speakers ; 
Jesse Cunningham emphasized for Ten- 
nessee the need of a state survey. Julia 
A. Robinson, Iowa, recommended more 
frequent meetings of the League; 
formulation of standards for state work 
and state appropriations ; publicity serv- 
ice by the League. Anna May Price, 
Illinois, urged that the concept of the 
library as an agency for self-education 
should be broadcast by radio, through 
newspapers and journals of every sort, 
and by talks at all sorts of meetings. 
Mail order firms might enclose leaflets. 
Nellie Williams, Nebraska, advocated 
the weeding-out of undesirable chil- 
dren’s books from libraries and suggest- 
ed that the League officially endorse the 
Buying list of books for small libraries 
and First 300 books for the children’s 
library which Nebraska is distributing. 

Herbert S. Hirshberg, Ohio, ex- 
plained the school district public library 
law and its provision for adequate in- 
come—one reason for rapid progress in 
many Ohio libraries. He emphasized 
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the fact that it required a separate 
library board. 

Ethel M. Fair outlined the library’s 
part in the Better Cities Contest in Wis- 
consin, inaugurated by the Wisconsin 
Conference of Social Work. Mrs. J. R. 
Dale, Oklahoma, moved that the Execu- 
tive Board consider the Wisconsin score 
card as a step toward standardization, 
and prepare a scoring schedule to be 
submitted to the League for action. 
Carried. 

Mr. Hirshberg recommended that the 
Executive Board be empowered to ac- 
cept the offer of co-operative work ex- 
tended by the A. L. A. Library Exten- 
sion Committee in the publication of the 
Rural library service handbook. Car- 
ried. 

Officers* elected: C. B. Lester, Wis- 
consin, First Vice-President; Fannie C. 
Rawson, Kentucky, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Clara F. Baldwin, Minnesota, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; Mrs. Elizabeth Clay- 
pool Earl, Indiana, Member of Execu- 
tive Board. 

FANNIE C. RAwson, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


LIBRARIANS OF LARGE PUBLIC 
LIBRARIESt 

A breakfast meeting was held Decem- 
ber 31, Paul M. Paine presiding. A. E. 
Bostwick opened the discussion on the 
Loss of Books by Theft and Mutilation. 
That the problem is the result of 
modern methods of doing library busi- 
ness, but that even so, the open shelf 
system and as much freedom as possible 
for the public is most desirable, was 
the general consensus of opinion. On 


*Holdovers: Milton J. Ferguson, California, Presi- 
dent; Anna May Price, Illinois, i Leora T. Lewis, 
South Dakota, members of Executive Board. 

+ The proceedings of these two meetings will be 
mimeographed at the approximate cost of 1.25. 
Those desiring copies should write at once to Ethel 
F. McCollough, ublic Library, Evansville, Indiana. 
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the side of prevention, guards at the 
door and closer co-operation between 
the library and the police were men- 
tioned. 

An evening meeting was held January 
first. W. W. Charters and Anita M. 
Hostetter explained the job analysis of 
the circulation department, which is be- 
ing done as part of the curriculum 
study. 

C. B. Roden introduced the topic of 
Supervision of School Libraries; 
Should it be Under the Control of the 
Public Library Board or Should Sepa- 
rate Organizations be Built Up? In 
part Mr. Roden said: “Undoubtedly 
both plans can be made to work suc- 
cessfully. But, in general, the larger 
the city, the more cumbersome is the 
organization of both public library and 
schools, therefore the more difficult to 
work out a perfectly satisfactory divi- 
sion of responsibility. However, the 
public library is losing a large oppor- 
tunity of library service if it ignores 
the chance to use this channel to reach 
the majority of future citizens in their 
habit-forming years, as well as reach 
through children many families who 
might not otherwise become public li- 
brary users.” 

Jessie E. Tompkins sketched school 
library development in Detroit. With 
the adoption of the platoon system, the 
local teacher’s college emphasized the 
opinion that “library work within the 
schools is strictly a teaching proposition 
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and should be intrusted only to trained 
and experienced teachers, preferably 
with library training as given in our 
teachers college.” Hence the Public 
Library’s part has been wholly advi- 
sory, but the co-operation between the 
schools and the library is such as to 
make the arrangement a very workable 
one. 

Franklin F. Hopper, Henry N. San- 
born, Electra C. Doren and Grace Rose 
will have charge of next year’s pro- 
gram. Eruet F. McCuttouca. 





The president of the Minnesota Li- 
brary Association writes: “As an ex- 
pression of the interest of the Associa- 
tion in this anniversary year, our mem- 
bership committee has been urged to se- 
cure as many new members for the 
A. L. A. and for the State Association 
as possible.” 

A number of copies of the report 
(122 mimeographed pages) made to the 
A. L. A. Committee on the Classification 
of Library Personnel by Fred Telford 
of the Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration, and presented to the Coun- 
cil January 2, are available at A. L.A. 
Headquarters. Single copies may be 
obtained upon request as long as the 
supply lasts. Please enclose 25c in 
stamps to cover postage. 


WANTS—OFFERS 
American Library Association, 86 
E. Randolph St., Chicago, wants The 

Booklist, Jan. and Oct. 1925. 





_ 





duced this session. 








Representatives of the Federal and State Relations Committee have 
been promised a hearing before the U. S. Congressional Committee on per- 
manent postal rates in February. They hope to secure the incorporation 
of a special library book post rate in the federal postal measure to be intro- 
Librarians could assist greatly by urging their con- 
gressmen and senators to express approval to the chairmen of the postal 
committees in the Senate and House. 
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LANS are well under way for the 

Fiftieth Anniversary conference to 
be held in Atlantic City and Philadel- 
phia, October 4-9, 1926. The day of 
the birth of the A.L.A. October 6, 
will be celebrated by a special meeting 
and a reception in Philadelphia. A few 
foreign governments have already indi- 
cated their intention of sending rep- 
resentatives. Individual librarians in 
other countries are planning to attend 
the meeting. 

The Executive Board asks every li- 
brary to co-operate in making the con- 
ference of 1926 the most memorable in 
the history of the library movement. It 
suggests a special travel item in every 
library budget in order that the library 
may have official representation. The 
custom prevails in many libraries of 
sending an official representative, usual- 
ly the librarian, and paying the expenses 
also of any of the staff who are officers 
of the Association or of sections or 
affiliated organizations, or who appear 
on the program. 
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NNOUNCEMENT was made in 
December that every library or 
institution appropriating $25 or more 
from library or institution funds and 
every individual contributing $25 or 
more to the Fiftieth Anniversary Fund 
is entitled to receive one set of the 
A. L.A. Fiftieth Anniversary Publica- 
tions in a special Anniversary edition. 
In response to inquiries the Executive 
Board Committee states that institutions 
and individuals will be entitled to receive 
one set for a subscription of $25 or more 
up to $100; and one additional set for 
each additional $100. In other words, 
the institution or individual subscribing 
$25 or $50 or $75 or $100 will receive 
one set of publications; the institution 
or individual subscribing $200 will be 
entitled to receive two sets, etc. 


FFICERS of the Association 
gratefully acknowledge the almost 
universal endorsement by members of 
the profession and by library boards of 
their plans for the Fiftieth Anniversary 
observance, and the campaign for funds 
which will make the observance possible. 


HE following resolution was passed 
by the A.L.A. Headquarters staff: 
“In view of the fact that it has been 
necessary for the staff of the John Cre- 
rar Library to adjust itself to restricted 
accommodations and temporarily to 
forego some of the advantages enjoyed 
in the possession of a staff room on the 
ninth floor of the building in order that 
space might be released to meet the 
growing needs of the American Library 
Association, the Headquarters staff of 
the American Library Association 


wishes to express its hearty appreciation 
of this, another generous and consider- 
ate act of the executives and staff of the 
John Crerar Library. 














REPORTS OF 
ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK’S MISSION TO CHINA 
AS A. L. A. DELEGATE 


Report No. 1 
To the Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Library Association : 

I have the honor to transmit herewith 
two reports rendered to the Chinese Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Education and the newly-organized 
Library Association of China—a pre- 
liminary report prepared with a view to 
its presentation to the commission in 
charge of the Boxer Indemnity Fund 
and a supplementary report going some- 
what more into detail. These two re- 
sorts will together serve also as the 
report of your delegate on his mission to 
the bodies named above, needing only 
additional information on certain points 
familiar to Chinese, but requiring eluci- 
dation in the case of most American 
readers. This information I shall now 
proceed to give, as briefly as possible. 

1. The State of China. The country 
appeared to me to be in a transition 
state, marked by a desire to adopt new 
things, not always well-considered, in- 
creased sensitiveness, and above all the 
awakening of national feeling, showing 
itself largely in jealousy of foreign in- 
fluence and prestige. These feelings, 
originating in the educated classes, and 
especially those with the so-called 
“western education,” but shared by 
many of the “old scholars” who are still 
highly regarded, even by the “returned- 

“student” class, are of course imperfectly 
reflected by the lower and ignorant 
classes, and their distortion is a distinct 





element of danger. Sympathy with pro- 
gressive movements in China, which it 
would seem ought to animate all for- 
eigners, would appear to be confined 
chiefly to those engaged in educational 
work, and it is conspicuously absent 
among business men, many of whom 
state openly their opinion that it has 
been a mistake to awaken China by giv- 
ing her western ideas of education. On 
the whole, Americans are more sympa- 
thetic than others, and having no vested 
territorial interests in the country they 
are generally regarded as more disinter- 
ested and friendly. 

This feeling, which of course played 
its part in bringing about the invitation 
that was the starting-point of my mis- 
sion, also militated very greatly in favor 
of its success. Everywhere the greatest 
interest was shown in the American type 
of popular library and the greatest 
desire to hear particulars and especially 
to learn how these could be modified to 
suit Chinese libraries. 

2. Presentation of the Subject. This 
differed somewhat with the character of 
the audience. With students a definition 
of education was insisted on that ex- 
tended it beyond school and college, and 
the necessity for providing guidance for 
post-scholastic education was pointed 
out. The role of written language in all 
forms of education was described and 
the American public library was given 
as an example of a method that we had 
successfully devised and applied to that 
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end. With more general audiences more 
time was given to the services rendered 
by our libraries to business men and to 
the community in general and to the 
possibility of introducing them into 
China, with a description of the plans 
for using a part of the returned Boxer 
indemnity for this purpose. 

It became evident at the outset that 
two points, usually assumed by us as 
self-evident elements of a popular 
library, needed detailed description and 
elucidation, being foreign to Chinese 
ideas. These are free access and home 
use. After the first few addresses much 
time was spent in describing exactly 
what these things meant and did not 
mean, and just how they were carried 
out, with the reasons for them and their 
results. I am not sure that I succeeded 
in showing even the most enthusiastic of 
the Chinese that these two things would 
succeed in China; but I am thoroughly 
convinced that they form a necessary 
part of whatever may successfully be 
done there. My lantern-slides were use- 
ful adjuncts here, and had I realized the 
necessity I should have made their selec- 
tion more particularly to bear on these 
two points. 

3. Chinese Libraries. I have specified 
the types of these in what follows. For 
westerners they may also be divided 
sharply into two classes, both of which 
may co-exist in the same institution—the 
collection of old Chinese classics and 
that of newer Chinese books in vernacu- 
lar style together with works in foreign 
languages. 

The old Chinese book is in the same 
form whether in manuscript, printed 
from page blocks or from movable types. 
It is on thin, tough paper always blank 
on one side, but so folded that two 


leaves, with the blank sides inward, be- 
come the equivalent of one of ours. 
They are made up in sections about 
quarter of an inch thick and generally 
ten or twelve of these are assembled in 
some way. In the older libraries piles 
of these sections are kept lying on their 
sides in cupboards or in separate boxes 
piled one on another and reminding one 
of the modern unit form of bookshelf. 
An assemblage of sections may also be 
kept in a pasteboard case, locked with 
an ivory stylus and loop, or between 
somewhat heavy boards, with or without 
a third board at the back. In the latter 
two cases the assemblage may be stood 
on edge, like our books. The latest 
fashion is to bind about four sections 
together, exactly as we do. The old 
scholar, however, dislikes setting the 
books on edge and objects to any kind 
of binding and while his objections are 
usually fanciful, as that the books “rest 
better” when lying on the side, it may 
be admitted that the old Chinese way 
may be better for the old books, espe- 
cially if they are to be kept separate. 
Labeling is somewhat troublesome when - 
the sections lie in piles. It is sometimes 
done by hand-lettering on the edges but 
more generally by the insertion of paper 
slips, although the former way seems 
neater. The cupboards or boxes in 
which these books are kept are always 
of wood, and dangerously combustible. 
There are many treasures, such as books 
printed from page-blocks in the Sung 
dynasty about a thousand years ago, be- 
fore the Norman Conquest, paper and 
print being in perfect condition. The 
opinion that these wood-cut blocks are 
not “type” and that the product is not 
“printing” in the modern sense is some- 
what negatived by the fact that we now 
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rarely print from the movable type but 
from electrotype plates, of which these 
wooden “plates” are the prototypes. 
They are stored, like electrotypes, and 
may be used for new editions when de- 
sired. In the Provincial Library at 
Changsha I saw blocks over a hundred 
' years old being used for printing in this 
way and was allowed to take an impres- 
sion of one for myself in the exact way 
that was used many hundred years ago. 

The newer books, in vernacular style, 
now printed by thousands in the large 
publishing establishments, when they are 
not photographic reprints of old works, 
are printed and bound in modern style. 
In some cases the matter even runs from 
left to right instead of in the older 
Chinese way. I may note in passing 
that as dialectal differences in China are 
largely those of pronunciation, or per- 
haps more properly of the vocal sounds 
corresponding to the written or printed 
characters, the same book may be read 
equally well in all provinces, although a 
person from one province reading it 
aloud might not be understood at all by 
a listener from another part of the 
country. 

What is called the Mass Education 
Movement, originated by Dr. Hu Shih, 
avery able young scholar, a graduate of 
Cornell University, has for its object the 
reduction of the number of characters 
to a minimum, recognizing that their 
multiplicity at present is the chief 
obstacle to the spread of literacy. Its 
advocates have selected what they call 
“the thousand characters” and are print- 
ing books in these and doing everything 
possible to familiarize everyone with 
them. An educated Chinese told me 
that his little boy, five years old, had 
already learned these characters. Ef- 
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forts to adopt an alphabet, which I had 
been told were being made, seemed abso- 
lutely wanting, despite reports in this 
country of their official adoption in some 
provinces. I could find no one who 
approved the alphabetization of Chinese 
and it would seem foreign to the genius 
cf the language. There is also a move- 
ment toward a “national language,” a 
modification of Mandarin, as spoken in 
Peking. This would seem most desir- 
able. Many educated Chinese can speak 
and understand other dialects than their 
own, but I was at a Peking theater with 
a party of five, two foreigners and three 
Chinese, when only one of us under- 
stood what was being said on the stage. 

Where there are old Chinese books, 
shelved in the old way, they must of 
course be in separate libraries or in a 
separate part of a library. In some 
cases where there were a few hundred 
modern or foreign books in an old li- 
brary I found them lying on their sides 
just like the Chinese books, though such 
a position was obviously inappropriate. 
In college and university libraries, 
which are usually the only ones having 
considerable stocks of both kinds, three 
plans are in vogue: 1, separation of all 
the Chinese books ; 2, separation of the 
old Chinese works, the modern ones be- 
ing shelved with the foreign ; 3, shelving 
of all books together, the old Chinese 
books being bound in volumes consisting 
of assemblages of sections. This last 
plan is that adopted at Nan Yang, the 
government university in Shanghai, and 
I am not sure that it will not ultimately 
prevail, though the weight of usage is 
now in favor of whole or partial separa- 
tion. 


Shelving together means of course the 
modern classification of the old books. 
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The old scholars used a system based on 
four main classes, which is of course 
useless for books in western subjects, 
yet many librarians believe it better to 
retain this old classification for the 
classics. Classing them with the other 
books involves, of course, elaborate 
overhauling of the D. C., or whatever 
western classification may be used, in 
the Chinese Literature division. This 
has been attempted by Chinese li- 
brarians, and a valuable pamphlet on the 
subject has been issued by Mr. John C. 
Kwei, librarian of Shantung Christian 
College, Tsinan. 

A separate Chinese catalog is neces- 
sary, of course, except for such titles as 
may be “Romanized” for any reason. 
Irregularities and differences in Roman- 
ization make this difficult and inadvis- 
able. The old libraries usually have a 
catalog in book form, either manuscript 
or printed. The People’s Society in 
Nanking proposes to install a catalog of 
slips, not filed in trays but attached to 
the slotted leaves of a book. Libraries 
with western-trained librarians have 
standard card-catalogs, one for Chinese 
and one for foreign books. The differ- 
ences of usage in filing the Chinese cards 
is discussed elsewhere. 

In a few popular libraries, containing 
only a few thousand books each, I found 
a catalog in which the titles are on wooden 
tags hanging side by side on a wall-space. 
In some cases the tags are of different 
colors on the two sides and turning one 
over means that the corresponding book 
is in use. In others the tag is removed 
when the book is in use, and filed as we 
should file a book card, its absence then 
indicating the unavailability of the book. 
Despite its resemblance to the English 
indicator system, this seems to be an old 


Chinese method. It is used for other 
kinds of lists both in China and Japan. 
I saw it employed on a large scale for 
the display of names of subscribers to a 
tund for the erection of a new Buddhist 
temple in Kobe. The hanging tags lend 
themselves readily to the vertical ar- 
rangement of the characters. 


I should say that when I speak of 
“old libraries” I mean collections of the 
old classical books. These were formerly 
attached to temples and monasteries, as 
our own were in the middle ages, or 
were the private property of monarchs, 
princes or wealthy persons. The present 
provincial libraries, in one or two cases 
called also “public libraries,” have been 
established since the Revolution, evi- 
dently in imitation of western usage, 
either by the gift of an entire private 
library by some wealthy donor or by the 
combination of several such gifts. They 
are open to the public, either free or for 
a small fee, and are supposed to be sup- 
ported by the provincial government, 
although very inadequately and sporadi- 
cally. The librarian and staff often 
practically serve as a labor of love, and 
they are in all cases scholarly men of 
character and attainments, often keenly 
interested in library progress and im- 
provement. 


The buildings are usually old acad- 
emies, residences or parts of temples 
that have been assigned them by the 
government. Many are attractive but 
all are fire traps. One or two elaborate 
buildings have been put up by donors. 
These are usually not well adapted to 
their purpose. In Kaifeng I was uncon- 
sciously instrumental in securing com- 
modious new quarters for the library. 
Desirous of making a good showing in 
the “survey” the authorities turned over 
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to the library the magnificent memorial 
hall to the Tsung family, erected by an 
admirer of the Marquis Tsung and oc- 
cupied for some time as military bar- 
racks. 

4. The Boxer Indemnity Fund. Your 
delegate’s preliminary report, as hereto 
attached, was submitted on June 3 to 
the Directors of the China Foundation 
for Education and Culture, which held 
its preliminary meeting in Tientsin on 
June 5. The Board received the accom- 
panying application for the use of part 
of the Fund for library purposes, for- 
mally made by the Association for the 
Advancement of Education, and replied 
that it would receive sympathetic con- 
sideration, but that no decision regarding 
the disposition of the Fund was to be 
made, until all applications had been 
thoroughly discussed. The Board did 
decide, however, and made public its 
decision, that in any case only the in- 
come of the Fund would be used. 
Friends of the library cause are hopeful 
that a substantial part will be set aside 
for this purpose.* 

5. Library Associations. As a pre- 
liminary to the formation of a national 
library association, provincial associa- 
tions were recently formed in all prov- 
inces of China and even some local as- 
sociations, as in Shanghai and Peking. 
These sent delegates to Peking on June 
3 for the initial meeting of the Library 
Association of China. Dr. W. W. Yen, 
former premier and minister to Ger- 
many, and present head of the Finance 
Commission, presided, and the principal 





* Advices from China, received as this report goes 
to press, indicate that the China Foundation has 
Gpeated $500,000 gold for the establishment of a 
National Library in Peking. The Government has 
— a site in the Winter Palace grounds, will 

responsible for half the expense of maintenance 
for ten years, and has turned over to it the books 
formerly in the Imperial palace. It will also estab- 

h four branch libraries. See p. 19. 


address was made by Dr. Liang Chi- 
Chao, one of China’s foremost scholars, 
former finance minister and founder of 
the Sung Po memorial library in Peking. 
Your delegate was of course present 
and in an address presented the greet- 
ings and felicitations of the American 
Library Association. Much may be ex- 
pected from these bodies of librarians, 
whose formation is symptomatic not 
only of interest in library matters but 
of the growth of national spirit. We 
should do all that we can to emphasize 
that we are sister institutions of sister 
republics, and to place ourselves at the 
service of the new Association in any 
way that may be possible. 

At the risk of assuming knowledge 
that it would be difficult to attain on 
such short acquaintance, I beg the mem- 
bers of our Association not to make the 
mistake that some persons are even now 
making—of assuming that the Chinese 
are in some way different from other 
human beings—that their motives and 
reactions are different and that there is 
a “Chinese psychology” of some sort. 
Such ideas I regard as highly re- 
pugnant to the facts. Class for class 
the Chinese are like ourselves, and what- 
ever they may do, I am persuaded that 
we ourselves, individually and collec- 
tively, would do under like conditions. 
Those that I have met I am proud to 
number among my friends and if I 
thought that I, as an American, had 
made the impression on them that they, 
as Chinese, have made on me, I should 
be happy indeed. I rejoice to think that 
our countries are friendly and I trust 
that never, by word or deed, we may do 
anything to injure that friendship or 
anything unworthy of it. 
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Anything that I may seem to have 
slurred over or omitted in what precedes 
will, I believe, be found in the two re- 
ports that follow. 

ArTHUR E. Bostwick. 
Seattle, July 7, 1925. 


Report No. 2 
To the Library Association of China 
and the National Association for 
the Advancement of Education: 

The undersigned, delegate of the 
American Library Association, has the 
honor to render the following report of 
his observations upon Chinese libraries 
during a tour of inspection through 
Shanghai, Hangchow, Soochow, Nan- 
king, Changsha, Hankow, Wuchang, 
Kaifeng, Tai-Yuan and Peking. 

The following classes of libraries 
have been visited : 

1. School, college and university li- 
braries. 
Provincial libraries. 
City libraries. 
Society libraries. 
Libraries of commercial houses. 

A report in greater detail will be ren- 
dered at a later date. It appears that 
nowhere in China at present is there a 
free public library precisely like those 
now operating in the United States. The 
principal points of difference are: 

1. Absence or inadequacy of public 


> PP 


support. 

2. Absence or infrequency of modern 
books. 

3. Restriction to use in the library 
building. 


4. Closed shelf operation. 

Inadequate “cataloging.” 

6. Absence of “extension work” and 
other efforts to increase the pub- 
lic use of books. 


a 
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7. Absence of buildings adapted to 

the work. 

In other words, libraries in China are 
functioning somewhat as libraries in the 
United States were doing 50 years or 
more ago. The great extension and 
success there of popular libraries is due 
in great part to a realization of the value 
and necessity of post-scholastic educa- 
tion, including in the broad sense, also 
the legitimate recreational functions of 
the library. 

That the Chinese are beginning to feel 
the need of a more efficient agency than 
they now possess for this kind of educa- 
tion after school, may appear from the 
following considerations : 

1. The formation of local and provin- 
cial library associations, culminating in 
the organization of the Library Associa- 
tion of China. 

2. The complaints of graduates of 
colleges where they have enjoyed mod- 
ern library facilities that these are not 
open to them after they have completed 
their courses. 

3. The enormous activity of commer- 
cial publishing, indicating a correspond- 
ing increase of readers—a very recent 
development in its present form. 

4. The expressed interest of public 
men in general and even of some 
scholars of the older regime, in the pos- 
sibilities of this movement. 

5. The efforts of some existing li- 
braries to modify their practice in the 
direction of modernization, although 
nullified or hampered in many instances 
by lack of funds. 

It is a fact that one or more of the 
modern features whose combined ab- 
sence is noted above as distinctive of 
Chinese libraries are yet to be found 
separately in some of these libraries. 
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There are many Chinese libraries that 
are supported publicly, though, I be- 
lieve, none adequately. A few contain 
modern books, though there are no large 
collections of these except in the pub- 
lishing houses themselves. Some allow 
home use of books, although to a limited 
extent. Some have free access, al- 
though usually without home use. Some 
are well and fully cataloged, though on 
some points standardization is greatly 
needed. Some are taking up various 
forms of extension, such as the estab- 
lishment of branches, co-operation with 
cther libraries in the same community 
and in one noteworthy case the operation 
of a system of traveling libraries. There 
are also some modern and adequate 
buildings and some old ones that make 
up by their charm of atmosphere what 
they lack in modernity. Very few of 
these are of fire-resisting construction, 
and the danger of the destruction of 
valuable old books by fire is great in 
almost all Chinese libraries. All these 
efforts are meeting with success, and it 
needs but their combination and exten- 
sion to furnish China with modern free 
public library facilities. 

It is my conclusion that no more 
effective contribution to general educa- 
tion in China can be made than by ef- 
fecting this combination and extension 
of facilities. How it shall be done con- 
stitutes the outstanding problem that 
your associations must help the Chinese 
people to solve. 

It is at the outset my opinion that it 
can not be solved in any of the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. Through the university libraries. 
These are doing noteworthy work and 
are probably more up-to-date than any 
other of the libraries of China, but they 


have their own sphere and should not 
be asked to go beyond it. 

2. Through libraries maintained by 
scientific, literary or other societies for 
the use of their own members. While in 
isolated cases in America such bodies 
have transformed their collections into 
public libraries, they are essentially pri- 
vate clubs, and we cannot properly look 
to them for any general aid in public 
library development. 

3. Through ‘the libraries of commer- 
cial houses ; although publishing houses 
can be of the greatest assistance in 
granting favorable rates to public li- 
braries for the purchase of books. 

4. Through any way that does not in- 
clude free access and home use. 

I can think of three ways in which 
China might obtain free public libraries 
on the American plan. They are by no 
means mutually exclusive, and each may 
be adopted when conditions are favor- 
able. 

1. Entirely new and separate institu- 
tions may be organized. 

2. An existing library may be modi- 
fied and extended. 

3. An existing library, while remain- 
ing unchanged, may establish branches 
and stations to do the more modern kind 
of work. 

What are especially needed are team- 
work and standardization. It is not suf- 
ficient for each librarian to labor by 
himself without consulting others. It is 
true that individual initiative is highly 
valuable and that some things can not 
be standardized. The business of the 
new library association will be: First, 
to decide on what things may profitably 
be standardized ; secondly, to discuss and 
adopt the best as standards in these 
particular fields, and thirdly, to secure 
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the adoption of these. The third thing 
will be the hardest, involving as it does 
the necessity of giving up all sorts of 
pet schemes for the sake of the larger 
good. 

Two things upon which general agree- 
ment would seem to be immediately 
necessary are library buildings and the 
system of arrangement by the order of 
the Chinese characters. Further delay 
in either means infinite trouble and ex- 
pense in the future. 

With regard to the possibility of aid 
from the Boxer Indemnity Fund, it 
seems to me that if this fund is to be 
used for education in any broad sense, 
library development along the lines sug- 
gested above can not well be neglected. 
Part of it might be used in any or all 
of the following ways, whether the prin- 
cipal or only the interest is to be avail- 
able: 

1. A grant might be made directly to 
the Library Association of China to be 
expended by it in the directions most 
vitally necessary, from time to time. 

2. A certain number of library build- 
ings might be constructed for such li- 
braries as will agree to administer them 
under specified conditions. 

3. Modern books might be bought on 
similar conditions. 

4. Losses due to opening the shelves 
to the public may be made up. 

5. One or more special experimental 
libraries might be founded and main- 
tained. 

I have carefully gone over the plan 
formulated by your committee for the 
establishment of separate libraries on 
the American plan, and believe that, on 
the whole, it constitutes the best tenta- 
tive scheme for the employment of this 
money. It is flexible, which is neces- 
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sary, as the exact amount of the grant 
remains to be determined; and it is 
practical. 


The necessity of adapting these li- 
braries to the freest accessibility and 
fullest use should be constantly kept in 
mind. No merely beautiful site, such as 
that in a park, should be chosen, but 
rather one adjacent to a thickly popu- 
lated residential section. Discussion re- 
garding the kind of use that is to be 
made of the books—whether predomi- 
nantly in the library or at home—should 
be deprecated at this juncture. There 
is no fundamental difference between a 
“reference” and a “circulating” library. 
The most trivial books may be used in a 
library building and the most serious 
ones taken home to read. The typical 
American public library, which I trust 
may be taken as a model in this in- 
stance, is merely a collection of the best 
books. These are kept in the library or 
allowed to circulate as circumstances 
dictate, and the matter is purely one of 
administrative detail, to be controlled by 
the librarian. He should not be ham- 
pered in this regard by specifications 
fixed in the establishment of the library. 
In one or two cases when this has been 
done in my own country it has seriously 
interfered with the library’s usefulness. 

Reiterating my belief, greatly 
strengthened by my recent inspection of 
Chinese libraries, that there is nothing 
to prevent the successful operation in 
China of libraries on the American 
pian, and with the most cordial wishes 
for the success of your Associations in 
all undertakings, I beg to subscribe my- 
self, with great respect, 

ARTHUR E. Bostwick, 
Delegate of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Peking, June 3. 
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Report No. 3 
To the National Association for the 
Advancement of Education and the 
Library Association of China, 
Peking. 

The undersigned, delegate of the 
American Library Association, begs to 
render the following report, supple- 
mentary to that submitted from Peking 
of recent date, which was intended more 
especially to embody points likely to be 
of interest in connection with the appli- 
cation made by your Associations to the 
China Foundation for Education and 
Culture, the Administrators of the 
Boxer Indemnity Fund. 

It is not intended here to repeat any 
part of the preliminary paper, but to 
present such additional matter that the 
two, taken together, may form a satis- 
factory report on the recent survey ur- 
dertaken at your invitation. Since the 
rendering of the preliminary report, 
additional libraries have been visited in 
Tsinan and Mukden. The delegate was 
in China altogether about seven weeks, 
from April 26 to June 16. 

Before undertaking this survey I had 
expected, of course, to find in China 
libraries of various degrees of excellence 
connected with educational institutions, 
also certain public collections of old 
classical works, either originals or re- 
productions. What I did not expect, 
and was surprised and pleased to dis- 
cover, was the various collections in 
which efforts had been made, with some 
success, to proceed along the lines of the 
Mass Education Movement by mak- 
ing books accessible not only to scholars 
but to readers of the vernacular, and 
not only to reference students, but to 


those who wish to read in their own 
homes. 


These efforts have been partly inde- 
pendent and partly put forth by progres- 
sive librarians in charge of institutions 
not usually expected to be popular, such 
as the provincial libraries correspond- 
ing roughly to our state libraries in the 
United States. 

In mentioning the following instances, 
I have merely tried to select typical 
cases and no lack of appreciation is in- 
tended toward others, of equal merit, 
that I may fail to mention. 


1. The Boone University Library at 
Wuchang, which is functioning also as a 
Public Library for the city, giving out 
books for home use and sending travel- 
ing libraries to a considerable distance. 


2. The Public Library of Che Kiang 
province, at Hangchow, which has 
opened a popular branch in the thickly- 
settled part of the city. 

3. The Provincial Library of Kaifeng, 
whose librarian conducts also a “Stu- 
dents” Library along more popular 
lines. 

4. The Public Playground of Hang- 
chow, an institution fully abreast of any 
of its kind in the United States, and 
ahead of many of them, which conducts 
on its grounds a library of 3,000 vol- 
umes, chiefly for its own clientele. 

5. The People’s Society of Nanking, 
which operates an independent library 
with many popular features, including a 
traveling library system in which col- 
lections of 500 books each are sent out 
in closed crates. 


6. The Changsha Society for the Pro- 
motion of Education, whose large and 
interesting plant includes a library to 
which many books from the Provincial 
Library, now in inadequate quarters, 
have been transferred. 
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7. Libraries for children, in the Pek- 
ing Normal College and elsewhere. 

As further examples of this trend, it 
may be interesting to mention the move- 
ment, fostered by the present progres- 
sive Mayor of the city, to use again for 
its intended purpose the library building 
in the old Manchu Palace at Mukden 
(now occupied as military barracks), 
and the intention of Mr. Kong Ling- 
Shou, uncle of the present Duke of 
Kong (a minor) and custodian of the 
Confucian Temple at Chufoo, to estab- 
lish a modern library in one of its great 
halls, reconstructing part of the building 
in fireproof materials, if necessary. 

These instances are quoted, not to 
show that China has anywhere a library 
of the American type, but to prove that 
the need of such libraries has been 
recognized. With all this effort to popu- 
larize, there has nevertheless been great 
reluctance to adopt the two corner- 
stones of the American popular library, 
namely free access and home use. With- 
out these, free libraries may indeed be 
possible, but not the agencies for post- 
scholastic education, which complete 
accessibility, attained only after a strug- 
gle, has made so successful in the 
United States. 

The best public collections of old 
Chinese books may still, of course, be 
found in the provincial libraries. The 
best collections of modern and foreign 
books, together with the best systems of 
arrangement and cataloging, and the best 
buildings and equipment, are in some of 
the universities. Here in general, are 
the trained librarians and those who are 
the leaders in the movement for prog- 
ress, ably seconded, however, by many 
of those in charge of other types of 
libraries who have indicated a desire to 
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move forward, but are in many in- 
stances held back, partly by tradition and 
even more by lack of funds. There are 
in China at this moment only two mod- 
ern library buildings with metal stacks— 
those at Southeastern University, Nan- 
king, and Tsing Hua _ University, 
Peking. 

During my trip I not only visited 
about 50 libraries but I delivered about 
the same number of public addresses, 
some to the faculties and students of 
universities and schools, and some to the 
general public. I also held several 
“round-table” conferences with li- 
brarians, at which questions were freely 
asked and answered, and made a large 
number of after-dinner and _ after- 
luncheon talks, which, though neces- 
sarily brief, gave an opportunity of con- 
veying a message to many persons who 
would not have been likely to attend the 
public addresses. A considerable num- 
ber of the latter were illustrated with 
the lantern, typical pictures of the kinds 
of work done in American libraries be- 
ing shown. 

The success of these public talks was 
largely due to the ability and interest of 
the interpreters who translated my 
words, and I desire here to express my 
appreciation of their services and to 
thank them most heartily. The oppor- 
tunity for intimate acquaintance with 
them which our close association in 
travel offered was most valuable, and I 
shall always cherish the memory of these 
associations. Translation is at best a 
difficult task, even at leisure in a study, 
with a dictionary at one’s elbow; but 
rapid-fire translation of sentences just 
out of the speaker’s mouth, is vastly 
more difficult. The fact that our audi- 
ences followed us without trouble was 
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sufficient evidence of the skill with which 
it was done. 


I have always found in my own coun- 
try that audiences composed of students 
are the most satisfactory and inspiring. 
It was so in China. The faces before 
me were so obviously those of intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic learners; they 
listened so well and seemed so apprecia- 
tive of each point, that even with the 
necessary handicap of a foreign tongue, 
he who spoke to them could not help 
feeling uplifted and encouraged—en- 
couraged, above all, for China, that these 
are to be her future citizens and leaders. 
And when they felt called upon to pro- 
test against what they considered injus- 
tice and wrong to themselves and their 
country, and in consequence audiences 
melted away at one or two of the final 
addresses, the speaker could find no 
fault, for he realized that they loved 
libraries none the less, but China more. 


During my conferences with li- 
brarians I have been constantly asked 
the rather comprehensive question 
“What do you advise us to do?” What 
follows is an attempt to combine and 
abstract my answers. In the first place, 
what one should do depends always on 
circumstances. It is the worst possible 
policy to follow some course simply be- 
cause others have followed it. What 
will prove the successful course must be 
determined by experiment, and experi- 
ment will naturally be suggested and 
guided by what others have found suc- 
cessful in similar conditions. What 
China needs, it seems to me, is the con- 
servation of what she already has, the 
addition of as much more as may be 
needed, and the making of it all as use- 
ful and as freely accessible to the read- 
ing public as possible. The reading pub- 





lic itself must be enlarged, of course; 
but we need not here dwell on this 
necessity, which is the business of the 
teaching profession. 


Conservation of what China already 
has in printed books and manuscripts 
means fireproof buildings and shelving, 
improved casing or binding and in some 
cases photostatic reproduction to save 
valuable originals. None of this means 
necessarily the copying of Europe or 
America, but it does mean study of what 
may be the best available methods under 
present conditions. A consensus of 
opinion among Chinese librarians will be 
much more valuable on this point than 
any advice from an outsider. I should 
expect, however, a conclusion that the 
best forms of building for the various 
types of Chinese libraries, the best meth- 
ods of safeguarding from fire, and the 
most desirable way of treating the old 
Chinese type of book to ensure dura- 
bility under modern conditions of use, 
would all be slightly different—perhaps 
radically so—from those adopted else- 
where. For instance, given the diffi- 
culty of obtaining standard steel shelv- 
ing in China, study should evidently at 
once be directed on the possibility of 
some less expensive and more available 
substitute. The well-equipped technical 
departments of your universities should 
be of service here. 


With regard to additions to the book 
stock, besides the acquisition of the 
older books as needed, which evidently 
should not be neglected, you have the 
excellent reproductions or reprints of 
classic texts now available, together with 
a host of new titles and translations in 
vernacular style and such works in for- 
eign languages as you may need. Ad- 
ditions will be guided in all cases, of 
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course, by the character of the library 
and the necessities of the case. An ex- 
cellent step would be a general agree- 
ment on the various types of libraries and 
on the kind of work that they are to be 
expected to do. At present little thought 
seems to have been given to this. 

With regard to the recent work in the 
vernacular, some authorities whose 
judgment deserves respect have assumed 
that they are yet so few as to render 
futile any extended attempt at general 
distribution, especially for home use. 
This, however, involves the further as- 
sumptions that number of volumes is 
necessarily as restricted as the number 
of titles, that only these are available for 
home use and that a “circulating li- 
brary” is a special form of library con- 
ducted independently from one whose 
books are to be used only in the library 
building. 

The exact number of books in print 
in vernacular Chinese may of course be 
easily ascertained from the few large 
publishing firms now issuing these 
books, but however small it may be (I 
believe it to embrace some thousands of 
titles) large numbers of titles must be 
duplicated from 5 to 30 times for home 
use, so that the number of volumes for 
this purpose need not be small. Again, 
reproductions of the classics and foreign 
texts should also be available for home 
use. And finally a public library is not 
a group of books for some definite kind 
of use, but a collection of desirable and 
usable books of all kinds. Whether any 
of these is best used in the library build- 
ing or in the home is a question to be 
determined by the librarian in accord- 
ance with the circumstances. Any dis- 
cussion for instance as to whether China 
most needs at present a “reference” or 
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a “circulating” library is quite beside 
the point. 

In discussing this last point I have 
already touched upon the making of the 
book-stock useful and accessible. These 
methods include the classification and 
shelf arrangement of the books, their 
cataloging and listing and the rules for 
handling and reading them. With re- 
gard to classification and cataloging, I 
beg to reiterate what I have already said 
about the importance of standardization, 
which applies with double force to the 
local Chinese problem of the sequence 
of her written characters—a problem 
not present in alphabetized languages. 
If Chinese librarians can agree on some 
uniform method in all these things the 
progress of libraries in China will be 
greatly advanced; otherwise it will be 
correspondingly retarded. 

Methods of handling and distributing 
the books will differ somewhat in dif- 
ferent types of libraries, just as in the 
United States they differ, for example, 
in a state library, in a university li- 
brary and in a public library. But in 
any library that has in mind the results . 
achieved by our public libraries in the 
field of popular education these methods 
must include free access and home use— 
the two foundation stones of modern 
American practice. I repeat, with the 
risk of becoming tiresome, that this does 
not mean free access and home use for 
all the books in the library, but for such 
of them as the librarian concludes should 
be subject to these rules. This may be 
large or small, or it may be small at the 
outset and gradually increased. Here 
you have a fruitful field for experiment. 

The conferences have often ended 
with the despairing query, “Where are 
we to get the money?” Although I do 
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not conceive it part of my present duty 
to suggest ways and means, I certainly 
do not desire simply to recommend 
measures whose realization their costli- 
ness renders hopeless. And I do not 
think that I have done so. It is quite 
within the power of any librarian, for 
instance, to experiment in the field of 
free access and home use, without ex- 
penditure. Some of my suggestions 
even involve a saving of effort, such as 
those looking toward the substitution of 
standard methods for multiplication of 
individual plans. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that the demonstration that a pub- 
lic library is a public necessity will itself 
solve the problem of finance. Money is 
always forthcoming from some source 
for anything that is recognized as a 
necessity, and it will be found for li- 
braries in China as it has been found 
there for the electric light and the tele- 
phone. 


No part of my duties involved in my 
trip as a delegate of the American Li- 
brary Association has been more grate- 
ful to me than presence at the opening 
meeting of the Library Association of 
China and the privilege of giving to that 
new-born body the cordial greetings and 
good wishes of its American sister. The 
bonds between the two associations, thus 
formed, will always be strong, and their 
existence will make for international 
good-will and solidarity as well as for 
the mere possibility of library co-opera- 
tion—the value of which, in itself, is not 
small. The Library Association of 
China is beginning its career with a 
larger membership and with the assist- 
ance and co-operation of many more 
eminent scholars, educators and officials 
than we could command fifty years 
since. It is our fervent hope that the 


completion of your own half century in 
1975 will find you in advance of our 
present position and will see China as 
fully provided with popular libraries as 
the United States is today. That is all 
a matter of team-work; and the forma- 
tion of an association is the first step. 


If the notable courtesies offered to me 
on this journey had been personal, I 
should not have considered it proper to 
mention them in this report; but on the 
one hand they were distinctly a tribute 
to the American Library Association— 
an expression of gratification at its re- 
sponse to your invitation; and on the 
other they were an eloquent bit of testi- 
mony to the interest felt by all thinking 
persons in China—officials, educators, 
students and men of affairs—in the 
proposition to make collections of books 
active agencies in popular education by 
increasing their accessibility on the 
American plan. 


It is germane to this report, therefore, 
to say that your guest was met at 
wharves and stations by large reception 
committees of local librarians and teach- 
ers, often with representatives of the 
provincial government, bearing banners 
inscribed with words of welcome, and 
sometimes manifesting it also by the 
good old Chinese method—the discharge 
of crackers in quantity. In one instance, 
the Governor’s guard was turned out 
and presented arms as we passed down 
the station platform. We were enter- 
tained during our stay either at hotels or 
private houses, and transportation about 
the city was placed freely at our dis- 
posal—in two instances by the governor 
himself. The government gave us rail- 
road passes for many hundred miles of 
our journey. Governor Hsiao, of Hupeh, 
placed a special car with its crew at our 
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disposal’ for the trip from Hankow to 
Peking with the two side trips to Kai- 
feng and Tai Yuan, and we lived 
therein for eight days. Governor Yueh 
of Honan detailed a special military of- 
ficer to accompany us for several days, 
to see that we were not disturbed in our 
occupancy of this car. Almost every 
day there were complimentary lunches 
and dinners, given either by associations, 
clubs or individuals, among the latter 
being an ex-president of the Republic, 
two former premiers, two provincial 
governors, one of the foremost scholars 
in China and many others of her eminent 
men. 

We had also the opportunity of talk- 
ing with many others besides the note- 
worthy guests gathered at these boards. 
We had interviews with the present 
Chief Executive, with four provincial 
governors, with the little Duke of Kong, 
present head of the Confucian clan, the 
oldest existing family in the world, and 
with a powerful Thibetan prince, the 
Panchan Lama. At one luncheon, given 
by Dr. Wellington Koo in Tientsin, were 
gathered such a company of persons dis- 
tinguished in the recent history of 
China, that it was noteworthy quite 
apart from its significance in connection 
with our mission. Everywhere there 
was evident not only a friendly feeling 
toward the library experiment, but also 
toward the country from which your 
guest had come, and a belief that in 
some way visits of this kind might serve 
to bind still more tightly the bonds that 
already connect us. 


This is doubtless sentiment ; but senti- 
ment rules the world. Sentiment is more 
powerful than concessions, and the help- 
ing hand than an ultimatum. May it 
always be so. 

Even more interesting than these pub- 
lic gatherings, and more prone to re- 
main delightful memories, were the 
many occasions when I was privileged 
to meet with Chinese librarians, as I 
had often met with those of my own 
land, around a table to discuss food and 
ideas—two things more closely connect- 
ed than many persons suspect. The 
Chinese have delicious food and they 
prepare it deliciously ; they also lead the 
world in the brief and pithy expression 
of truth. These two things make a 
Chinese meal a joy. 


It was jokingly said to me that I had © 


at least achieved one success in China—I 
had learned to use chop sticks. I am 
inclined to adopt this seriously and to 
remind my friends that with ability to 
use Chinese implements and enjoy 
Chinese food may go also ability to un- 
derstand and appreciate Chinese ideas— 


at least, 1 hope this may be true. Of. 


ene thing I am sure—that those who 
talk of a special “Chinese psychology” 
are wrong; the Chinese as people or as 
individuals have never acted otherwise 
than my countrymen or I would have 
acted under the same circumstances. 
This is why I am hopeful of the success 
of the American library in China—and 
also of the permanence of the Chinese 
Republic. 
ArTHUR E. Bostwick 

Seattle, July 7, 1925. 
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